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HE subject of our paper today is “The Family 

Looked at in Its Essentials,’ and this is one of the 
most vital facts social workers must keep in mind. At the 
very bedrock of civilization, in fact of all social organiza- 
tion, lies the family. Into it the child is born, within its 
folds the child is nurtured and educated and has its char- 
acter moulded and formed for good or for ill, and from it 
the child, now grown into adult years, goes torth into a 
larger citizenship which is inevitably stamped with high or 
low ideals, according to the mould into which its earlier 
years were cast. If the sanctuary of the home were still 
sacred, most of our social service problems would be un- 
known. 

The first of the essentials of the family which I would 
stress is that of the unity of husband and wife, which 
unity may be understood in two senses, the one numerical 
and the other psychic. Husband and wife must indeed 
be “of one mind and one heart,” if they are to have hap- 
piness in their home, and are to bring up children who 
will be well-mannered before God and man. Yet it is 
precisely this harmonious blending of two distinct and yet 
mutually complementary souls that presupposes and par- 
tially causes, and at the same time follows as an effect, 
the numerical oneness of the marriage tie. There can 
be an adequacy of equal love only where there is reciprocal 
undividedness of love, and this presupposes numerical 
unity. Indeed at the very basis of the family lies monog- 
amy, the abiding union of one man and one woman. 
There have been and are deflections, many and varied, 
and at times degrading deflections, from this ideal, but, 
as it was the original, so it has been the enduring, and 
now exists as the most universal form of marriage. Of 
course, for years it has been customary to assert with 
Bachofen, McLennan, Morgan and others that the human 
race began with a state of sexual promiscuity wherein 
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men and women mated as animals do. Blackmar and 
Gillin, for instance, say (“Outline of Sociology,” Cr. 4, p. 
113): “Probably like all other social institutions, it (the 
family) has had a slow and irregular evolution. The 
natural hypothesis for the earliest relation of the sexes 
is a state of promiscuity. Yet there are no living tribes 
in which a complete state of promiscuity actually exists 
nor is there any historical record of such a state.” A 
truly amazing statement this! One wonders how far a 
plaintiff would proceed in court were he to avow against 
the defendant that there was no present nor past proof 
that he was a thief, but that it was logical to suppose he 
was. The falsity of this position has been adequately 
shown by no less an evolutionist than Westermarck and 
accepted and confirmed by another of the ranking evolu- 
tionists of today, J. Arthur Thomson. For instance, we 
read in Westermack (“The History of Human Mar- 
riage”) Vol. 1, Ch. IX, p. 336; “It is not, of course, im- 
possible that among some peoples the intercourse between 
the sexes may have been almost promiscuous. But the 
hypothesis according to which promiscuity has formed a 
general stage in the social history of mankind, instead of 
belonging—as Giraud-Teulon puts it—to the class of 
hypotheses which are scientifically permissible, is in my 
opinion one of the most unscientific ever set forth within 
the whole domain of sociological speculation.” So, too, Dr. 
John R. Swanton in his presidential address to the An- 
thropological Society, Dr. R. H. Lowie in “Primitive 
Society,” and many others. We have delayed on this 
point because of so much loose thinking and talking on 
this subject these days whereby our folk, young and old, 
are taught to éxcuse their misdemeanors by the invocation 
of lascivious “caveman” ancestry. To those of us who 
believe in the Bible as the word of God, this re-affirmation 
by science of the historical priority of monogamy comes 
as no surprise, for as usual the God of Revelation is 
found to be truthful when He tells either of the ways of 
earth or of the ways of men. 

This unity of marriage is tremendously important these 
days, for Prof. Thomson again tells us (p. 59): “What 
civilized man requires to depart from is indulgence in 
polygymous habits behind a screen of formally monogam- 
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ous marriage.” It-profits one little to be an alarmist, but 
prudence itself bids us raise our voices in warning protest 
when we are blatantly greeted day by day with tales of 
soft-names for repellent facts. Nasty things, become less 
nasty when we meet them often, and so the current fash- 
ions of marital: infidelity will grow more prevalent if the 
unity of the marriage-tie between one man and one woman, 
abidingly respected and abidingly observed, be not in- 
sisted upon. 

The next essential we shall consider is the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage bond, for breakage of this bond 
means disruption of the family. Some of us hold to the 
absolute indissolubility of the tie which unites man and 
woman as husband and wife; others hold to an exceptional 
dissolubility for reasons exceedingly grave. Yet back 
of these differences of position, we are all agreed that 
the ideal which every true man holds before him is that 
of the wife whose love will be his undividedly forever, 
whose sole thought will be for the little ones who are the 
enduring evidences of their mutual affection, whose su- 
preme effort will be to give him that sweetest of all havens 
—a home! And we are all likewise agreed that the dream 
of every noble-minded girl is that of a man whose heart 
she will hold as hers unreservedly and irrevocably, upon 
whose strong shoulders she may lean when the strain of 
life is hard and at whose side she may walk merrily when 
laughter abounds. That is the ideal—one man and one 
woman journeying through life, each an abiding keep- 
sake unto the other. Yet where is that ideal in the world 
at large today? 

According to an Associated Press dispatch of July 21, 
1924, the Soviet Government of Russia grants within five 
minutes at the cost of $1.50 a divorce which is desired by 
both parties and, while misconduct does not constitute 
a valid reason for such divorce, desertion, religious su- 
perstition, excessive religious piety, incompatibility of tem- 
perament and divergence in political views are sufficent 
causes. There is only one restriction, viz., that one must 
not be divorced and remarried more than three times 
in one year. 

Before looking at our own country, let us glance again 
at Europe. In Switzerland, where divorce is as easy to 
obtain as in the United States, there is only one divorce 
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to every sixteen marriages. In other countries the di- 
vorce ratio is still lower. In France, there is one divorce 
to twenty-one marriages ; in Denmark, one to twenty-two ; 
in Germany, one to twenty-four; in New Zealand, one to 
twenty-four ; in Norway, one to thirty ; in Sweden, one to 
thirty-three; in Great Britain, one to ninety-six; while 
our neighbor, Canada, has only one divorce to very 161 
marriages: Even pagan Japan had in 1919 a lower di- 
vorce rate than the United States, for it had only one di- 
vorce to every eight marriages. 

Now for our own record which furnishes food for much 
serious thought. In 1890, there was one divorce for 17.1 
marriages; in 1900, one divorce to 12.7 marriages; in 
1906, one divorce to 9.3 marriages, and in 1922, one 
divorce to 7.6 marriages. There were 122,121 divorces 
in the United States for the ten years ending with 1876; 
from 1876-1886, 206,595; from 1886-1896, 252,263; 
1896-1906, 593,362; 1906-1916, 975,728, making a total 
of 2,250,069. Picture what that means! 2,250,069 homes 
broken and we social workers are schooled to try with 
infinite patience to heal over the breaches that we 
find in even one home. 2,250,069 life-dreams shattered, 
for say what we may, the normal man and woman 
have a distinct dream in their hearts upon their 
marriage day. Again, whatever be our principles touch- 
ing on extreme cases, we must face facts and look at the 
Frankenstein monster that is loose upon our people today, 
sapping the very vitals of our family life. We execrate 
three marriages a year at the dissolution cost of $3.00 for 
the two prior ones, but what of our own good country? 
2,250,069 broken homes and yet we feature in our daily 
papers, the fifth so-called marriage of a prominent wo- 
man to one who is to carry the decent title of husband, 
2,250,069 broken homes and yet hear our younger folk 
pleading for a larger liberty, read the works of our uni- 
versity professors who hold indissoluble marriage to be 
but a social convention, glance at newspaper and magazine 
articles which report that this or that feminist favors trial- 
marriages and of course divorce at will, listen to the 
popular cant upon separation whereby as Chesterton says 
(“The Superstition of Divorce,” Ch. IV, p. 53): “So the 
unfortunate man who cannot tolerate the woman he has 
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chosen from all the women in the world, is not encouraged 
to return to her and tolerate her, but encouraged to choose 
another woman whom he may in due course refuse to 
tolerate.” 

Again, let us glance at the so-called primitives, those 
poor fellows invoked so often to prove that our ancestors 
were a wild and motley crew of animal profligates. What 
is the condition of marriage there? L. T. Hobhouse tells 
us (“Morals in Evolution,” Vol. I, p. 150): “Marriage is 
indissoluble among the Andamanese, some Papuans of 
New Guinea, (certain tribes) in Sumatra, among the Igor- 
rotes and Italones of the Philippines, the Veddas of Cey- 
lon, and in the Romish Church.” Philo L. Mills in his 
epoch-making book “Prehistoric Religion,” commenting 
on this passage, says (p. XXJV): “And he might have 
added—among the aborigines of Malakka, among the 
Aeta of the Philippines, among the Wild Dyaks of Borneo, 
among the Toalas of Celebes, among many of the Ameri- 
can and Australian aborigines and among the Negrillos 
of Central Africa.” 

A third essential, the absence of which mars family 
life quite adequately, is personal chastity, both before and 
after marriage. We have often heard it said that a young 
man must sow his wild oats, and the modern young wo- 
man is unfortunately quite frank in like claims. This is 
a question about which most of us would prefer to remain 
silent, but the time has come to speak out bluntly, even 
where reticence would be far more to one’s tastes. Our 
young men and young women must be taught that it is 
a degraded and degrading thing to misuse the primordial 
impulses of life, or to act so frivolously that there is 
serious danger of grave lapses, and my own belief is that 
our girls imperatively need to be taught this most em- 
phatically. If our girls are modest and respectful of them- 
selves, if they have that proper restraint which is a pro- 
tection to that fundamental virtue that every man de- 
mands in the woman who is to be not his concubine but 
his wife, then we need fear little for our boys. Our young 
women owe this to themselves for their own safety, first 
because only the brute will take advantage of a modest 
girl, and again because no man ever yet looked on a wo- 
man as his equal. Therein is the tragedy of the mod- 
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ern girl, for she tries to be a “pal” with the boys. By 
a law of man’s mind, man cannot look on a woman as his 
equal. He either looks up to her or down on her—and 
if he looks down on her, she pays the penalty. The great 
difficulty facing the family tomorrow is the unholy free- 
dom of our young folk, whose license prior to marriage 
refuses to be summarily checked by the few words of a 
marriage-formula, hastily pronounced by them before a 
clergyman or licensing officer of the law. 

But another difficulty of individual chastity confronts 
the family today. It is the propaganda of Eugenics and 
Birth-Control. By Eugenics is meant the study of hered- 
ity, environment and of the personal action of the indi- 
vidual upon himself, in view of the improvement of the 
human race. Its object is to improve mankind. With 
this study and with this purpose we are all in agreement, 
but be it remembered that we want better men, not better 
animals. The question is not debatable whether we should 
strive to improve not only human conditions, but also and 
far more human beings themselves. No man of sound 
mind ever opposed this and just as no one should fold his 
arms and sit down complacently waiting for Divine Provi- 
dence to cure him of disease or nurture him to more per- 
fect health, so no one should say that a concern for the 
physical and mental well-being of future offspring is 
necessarily reprehensible. What is reprehensible is any 
method of even seemingly constructive value that con- 
travenes the laws of nature. The one eugenic ideal and the 
only one that can be effective is to obey the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God, and to live as rational human 
beings who have a conscious appreciation of the dignity 
of man and of the dignity of human parenthood. To be 
specific, we hear a deal of talk about this improvement of 
the race by means which are classed under the cloaking 
title—“Birth Control.” What does this mean when put 
into plain terms except this—How can men safeguard 
the future and yet satisfy their passions? Or more plain- 
ly still—since most ordinary folk think very little of hu- 
manity as a whole—How can men and women enjoy the 
pleasures of married life and yet escape its responsibil-: 
ities? This unsavory practice brings back to mind the 
decadent days of Rome when the wealthy would dine and 
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wine and thereafter betake themselves to the vomitorium. 
Thence having relieved themselves of the banquet just 
eaten, they would return to feast again. They wanted 
the pleasures of the life with no inhibitions attached there- 
to. You know as well as I do, that this is a frank state- 
ment of the case and that few who seek advice on con- 
traceptions have any least thought of working toward 
a millennium. It is a purely, self-centered question based 
it may be on economic grounds, on grounds of health, or 
on the frank avowal that child-bearing would interfere 
with pleasures of a social order which will not be fore- 
gone. 

But what shall we say of this current propaganda for 
Birth Control by contraceptives? We say, first of all, 
that such propaganda and such practices are dangerous, 
and secondly, that they are immoral and degrading. First 
of all, the use of contraceptives is either ineffective, 
or if effective is physically harmful. Medical men, even 
those in favor of the movement, are frank in stating that 
there are no known satisfactory methods. In his presi- 
dential address before the American Medical Association 
last June, Dr. William A. Pusey said: “I particularly 
desire that the mistaken impression should not go out that 
I mean to say that medicine now has any satisfactory 
program for birth control. It has not.” Morris Fish- 
bein, writing in the American Mercury, October, 1924. 
under the title “Birth Control: An Unsolved Problem,” 
says: “In the tomes of the ardent economists, biologists, 
sociologists and philosophers who favor birth control, the 
eager reader will also search futilely for any practical pro- 
gram, or indeed, for any practical method. . .The fact is 
that none of the students of the problem, not even the 
physicians, have ever perfected any method of birth con- 
trol that is physiologically, psychologically and biologically 
sound in both principle and practice.” Dr. R. L. Dick- 
inson in his “Contraception: A Medical Review of the 
Situation,” published in the American Journal of Obste- 
trics and Gynecology, November, 1924, tells us (p. 583) : 
“The medical profession has scant knowledge on which 
to base advice on control of conception.” Discussing 
the abov: quoted paper, Dr. E. P. Davis said (ibid. p. 
654): “I believe there is no successful method for pre- 
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venting conception and when people ask me I tell them 
that fact.” Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy, Director of the Men- 
tal Clinic of Catholic Charities in New York, and Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry in the Fordham School of Social Serv- 
ice, speaking of his experience in the clinic with nervous 
cases of parents says (Ninth National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, p. 180): “I hope I shall not shock this 
assemblage when I say that the majority of these nervous 
conditions are caused in the parents by contraceptive 
measures.” In the same tone, Dr. Mary Sharlieb writes 
in the British Medical Journal (1921, Vol. II, p. 93): 
“An experience of well over forty years convinces me that 
the artificial limitation of the family causes damage 
to a woman’s nervous system. The damage done is likely 
to show itself in inability to conceive when the restriction 
voluntarily used is abandoned because the couple desire 
offspring.” The*harm that is done is frequently manifold, 
taking the form of diseased conditions, of subsequent 
sterility, fibrous tumors and last but not least neurotic 
conditions. 

Birth controlists will tell us that morals have no business 
here, that it is all a matter of physiology and medicine. 
But what after all is morality? Morality is the alignment 
of our actions as human beings with the ultimate pur- 
poses of our rational nature. To deflect any human fa- 
culty from its fore-ordained purpose is therefore immoral, 
for it is a perversion. Now God has made man as he is 
and woman as she is for one purpose—to people the 
earth, and to secure this purpose He has planted in na- 
ture a strong impulse thereto and pleasure therein. What- 
ever our religious belief may be, we can listen to Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, a non-Catholic Professor of Gyneco- 
logy in Johns Hopkins Medical School, and Gynecologist- 
in-chief to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, in a letter to 
Harper's Weekly, October 16, 1915, p. 380. He says: 
“All meddling with the sexual relation to secure faculta- 
tive sterility degrades the wife to the level of a prostitute.” 
Again none here will cry partisanship if a quotation be 
made from George Bernard Shaw. Addressing the Med- 
ico-Le zal Society, June 7, 1921, he characterized the use 
of contraceptives as reciprocal masturbation. To seek 
the gratification of passion and to thwart that for which 
the passion is given is a clean-cut perversion—as was the 
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practice of the Roman vomitorium.” If we really are in- 
terested in the future, let us again listen to non-partisan 
comment. Warren S. Thompson in the Journal of Social 
Forces for March, 1925, (p. 417, 419) writes: “If we 
prize a book written, a trip to Europe, expensive dinners, 
a fortune accumulated, prominent position, socially or 
economically, etc., etc., more than children, we should 
be willing to let the people who do raise the children de- 
termine the future. We should do it gracefully as it ill 
becomes us to rail at new immigrants and ‘the lower 
orders’ who instinctively understand nature’s require- 
ments better than we of the so-called upper classes.” 
We have considered the unity, indissolubility and chast- 
ity of marriage, and now let us glance out upon the social 
whole wherein we find this basic unit, the family. 
It is of little profit for us to try to keep our 
own houses clean and hygienic, if the atmosphere all 
around us is miasmic and fever-laden So too with the 
family. There can be no protection for it if the atmos- 
phere of the community at large be not morally whole- 
some, if there be not social chastity. That there has 
been decadence here is a fact that all men have noted. 
Fashions are tolerated to-day, pictures are printed in our 
daily papers and on the covers of our magazines which 
would have been matters of arrest a few years back. 
The motion-pictures are frequently either lewd or frank- 
ly suggestive and many of our plays on the so-called 
legitimate stage are utterly pornographic. When hard- 
headed business men assure you that the players in a cer- 
tain play would have been arrested ten years ago and when 
editors of papers openly stigmatize a play as filthy and 
demoralizing, then we have a condition of affairs that is 
appalling. Again, let me quote a writer with whom few 
of us will quarrel. Frank K. Kent, writing from Canton, 
Ohio, in the Baltimore Sun (Monday, April 13, 1925) 
says: “If, as the psychologists tell us, sex is one of the 
few primal instincts which, along with fear and acquisitive- 
ness, are inherent in human beings, certainly it is being 
catered to and cultivated to an amazing extent in the small 
towns of this section. . . . Between the magazines and the 
movies, a lot of these little towns seem literally saturated 
with sex.” Our boys and girls are arrested for sex-de- 
linquencies and unmarried mothers are held in detention. 
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And yet what have the boys and girls done? Only that 
to which we allow them to be openly tempted by what 
we permit in public. Play-juries may whitewash all they 
want, and play-writers may prate about art, and clamor for 
freedom in the name of art, but the fact remains that there 
are plays and movies and illustrations, and magazine ar- 
ticles and books to-day—and unfortunately many of them 
—that are open incentives to sin. Of a certain notorious 
book—a “best-seller”’—a public official said: “I should 
consider it solicitation were a man to hand such a book 
to a woman.” Then we marvel that our young folk go 
wrong! Realism! Of course it is realism, but are there 
not things in life about which all decent men prefer to 
be reticent? Recently, George Bernard Shaw wrote: 
“You cannot define terms. One man’s poetry is another 
man’s pruriency. One woman’s passion is another wo- 
man’s impropriety. For goodness sake, let the people 
have what they want... You must let the people eat 
what agrees with them, even if it seems to you to be 
garbage.” That quotation needs no commentary. How 
illogical we are! Why do we not do one of two things— 
either stop arresting our young folk for doing the very 
things to which we allow them to be provoked, or clean 
up our stage, our movies and our literature. You tell me 
there is no absolutely certain way of telling whether a 
thing is bad or not. With this I beg leave to differ. May 
I offer you a simple test for the cleanness of a show or 
a book? Would you want your daughter or your sister 
to take the leading sinister part therein or be found read- 
ing the stuff that a man may write for her but dare not 
say to her in person? And if it is too bad for your 
daughter or your sister, why will you lower your manhood 
or your womanhood by seeing another man’s daughter 
or sister debasing her priceless heritage? 

You cannot see things that are debasing or read books 
which are demoralizing without thinking of these debasing, 
demoralizing things, and you cannot long think such 
thoughts without sooner or later acting out such thoughts. 
Because our young and old are greeted day after day with 
stories, written or enacted or thrown on the screen, of 
the unholy freedom between the sexes, their moral sense 
is slowly but inevitably dulled. It simply cannot be other- 
wise, and if you have any dealings with those who have 
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fallen, you know it is not otherwise. You can’t play with 
pitch and not be soiled. Nor can you breathe in a mental 
atmosphere that reeks with sex and not have your whole 
mentality, yes, and your life, tainted thereby. 

Added to this degrading influence of the stage, we have 
to thank our Prohibition laws for a further accentuation 
which is a blot on our country. High school parties now 
are such that a public official said that no such things 
occurred in “red-light” districts years ago, and at the 
graduation of a certain High School in a small town not 
500 miles from here, nine of the girls were unable to be 
present. Drink is a curse to our young folk. Twenty- 
five years ago a young lady would have been insulted had 
a young man offered her a drink. And to-day? A young 
man apologizes if he has nothing with him when he takes 
his girl friend to a dance. And the result? Need I 
tell you, social workers, the result? Drink and immodest 
dressing and animal dances brought out from darkest 
Africa, or borrowed from the houses of ill-fame of South 
America, these we permit and then meet, here and there 
and everywhere in solemn convention, to see how we can 
cure the inevitable effects which have worked themselves 
out upon young folk. Only recently in New York, a 
woman teacher congratulated an audience of young ladies 
that they had enjoyed a “freedom without anchorage.” 
Yes, they have a “freedom without anchorage,” for they 
have been taught that the Ten Commandments are mere 
outworn social taboos, that restraint is intolerable, that the 
old ways are foolish ways. But are they to be congratu- 
lated on this? As well congratulate a rudderless ship 
adrift in the whirlpool for its “freedom from anchorage” 
as to congratulate our boys and girls because they know 
not those saving truths and stabilizing restraints without 
which the very fabric of individual life is ruined and the 
warp and woof of social life is rent asunder. Because 
there is little of social chastity, there is little individual 
chastity. Because there is little social and individual 
chastity, our homes are ruined, husbands and wives are 
not faithful each to each, and the dockets of our divorce 
courts are crowded. 

I have spoken very plainly, but it seems that the hour 
is here when those on the watch-towers should sound the 
words of alarm, prudently, of course, and temperately, 
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yet strongly. And the solution? There is but one—a 
reaffirmation of the sanctity of life, a re-stressing of the 
dignity of human parenthood, a reiteration that life is 
worth living then only when we have made sacrifices, 
that we are happy not in proportion as we get things out 
of life but only in proportion as we put worthwhile things 
into the lives of others. The curse of to-day is individual 
selfishness, yet the happiest marriages entail a deal of 
yielding. The cure then of to-morrow, as it was the 
safeguard of yesterday, will be self-sacrifice. Only when 
the husband realizes that it is his privileged duty to think 
for and toil for his wife and little ones; only when the 
wife is convinced that home-making is no “part-time 
job” as a recent writer says it is, but the biggest, noblest 
life’s work woman has ever done or ever can do; only 
when our young folks are taught that self-restraint means 
self-protection, and that purity is the priceless crown of 
youth—then and then only will our family life be safe. 
And to those of us who still look beyond the grave for a 
home sweeter by far than the fairest home of earth, hus- 
band will be to wife, and wife to husband and children 
to parents, loved ones who are loaned by God as “keep- 
sakes for Heaven.” 








Crime, the Criminal and the Community 
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URING the past five or six months, on the lecture 

platform, in books and in several of our popular 
weekly and monthly magazines, we have been more than 
fed up on the fodder concerning crime, criminals, criminal 
responsibility and penal treatment. Some of this matter 
was quite good and sensible, but most of it was nothing 
more than a mere conglomeration of brilliant nonsense. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the choicest variety 
of nonsense came from the industrious pens of Prof. Har- 
ry Elmer Barnes of Smith College and the notorious 
Clarence Darrow of Chicago. 

Judge Harry Olson of Chicago, and Neil McCullough 
Clark, run them a very close race in making silly sweep- 
ing assertions about criminals and law-breakers. In all 
of them there is not the slightest degree of originality. 
Barnes and Darrow are re-popularizing Lombroso and the 
positive school of Criminology, and Olson and Clark are 
merely exhuming and exaggerating the fossilized opin- 
ions of Charles Goring. 

Strange to say, Darrow and Barnes fall into the same 
illogical errors that Lombroso and Goring were guilty 
of. I am not now referring so much to their theories as 
to their application of their theories and their false as- 
sumptions. Both Lombroso and Goring, after studying 
only convicts, make sundry sweeping assertions about 
criminals in general, and wholly unwarrantedly. Dar- 
row, Barnes, Olson and Clark do the self-same thing, al- 
though Darrow because of his long experience as a crim- 
inal lawyer, could possibly apply his opinion to more than 
convicted criminals, or convicts. 

Before the time of Lombroso (1836-1909) very little 
attention was paid the lawbreaker. If caught, he was 
locked up, convicted and sentenced and that ended the 
matter. During the medieval and early modern periods, 
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many strange explanations of crimes were stated and 
accepted. Probably, the principal explanation during this 
time was that crime was due to innate depravity and the 
irresistible instigation of the devil. The English indict- 
ment, for example, used as late as the 19th century, not 
only accused the defendant of violating the law, but also 
of “being prompted and instigated by the devil and not 
having the fear of God before his eyes.” And the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina as late as 1852 declared: 
“To know the right and still the wrong pursue proceeds 
from a perverse will brought about by the seduction of the 
evil one.” 

During this period little study was made of motives, 
intentions, circumstances or other factors of crime. Hence 
sticks, stones, vegetables, insects and brute animals were, 
at times, considered as criminals and were tried in the 
courts. “A hog that had been found guilty of a crime in 
the courts of France, was pardoned by the King because 
of his extreme youth.” Punishments were arbitrary and 
unequal. 

Out of this disgraceful situation, the classical school of 
criminology developed. This school was really not the 
outcome of any scientific thought and investigation, but 
was due to a desire to equalize punishment. Beccaria, 
whose name the school has absorbed, stated, in 1764, the 
principal object of the School, which was merely to make 
punishment less arbitrary and severe. It contended that 
all persons who violated the same law, should receive the 
same punishment, regardless of age, sanity, wealth or so- 
cial position. Later on this doctrine was slightly modified 
so as to exclude children and lunatics. 

The real scientific study of the criminal began with 
Lombroso, the founder of the so-called positive school 
of Criminology. He and his followers maintained that it 
was necessary to study, not crime as such, but the crim- 
inal and his nature, in order to deal effectively with crime. 
Lombroso’s substantial and lasting contribution to the 
Science of Criminology consists mainly in his insistence 
on the study and analysis of the individual criminal. His 
doctrine—of which there are many minor variations— 
might be summarized in the following way: (1) Criminals 
are born such and are of a distinct type; (2) this type 
can be recognized by stigmata, i., external anatomical 
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abnormalities, such as a crooked cranium, long lower jaw, 
flattened nose, scanty beard—the completeness of the 
type conditioned on the possession of all or some of these 
stigmata; (3) these marks show that the criminal is 
either a reversion to the primitive savage, or ts a degenerate 
of the epileptoid type; (4) because of the possession of 
this hereditary abnormal nature, he is driven to crime by 
sheer necessity, unless circumstances are unusually fav- 
orable and prevent him from going afield. 

Lombroso was challenged on all sides. But one man, 
especially, Dr. Charles Goring of England, exploded the 
Lombrosian theory completely. Dr. Goring with the as- 
sistance of several other prison physicians, and of Karl 
Pearson, studied more than 3,000 consecutive entrants to 
English Convict prisons during a period of about eight 
years, and came to the following conclusion: “We have 
exhaustively compared. . . different kinds of criminals 
with each other, and criminals as a class with law-abid- 
ing people. . . Our results nowhere confirm the evidence 
of a physical criminal type, nor justify the allegation of 
criminal anthropologists. . . In fact, both regarding meas- 
urements and the presence of physical anomalies in crim- 
inals, our statistics present a startling conformity with 
similar statistics of the law-abiding class. Our inevitable 
conclusion must be that there is no such thing as a physical 
criminal type.” 

It is noteworthy that Goring reported that he found 
about the same difference in cranial measurements be- 
tween the graduates of Cambridge and the graduates of 
Oxford, as between the criminal and law-abiding people. 
It is noteworthy, too, as some criminologists have pointed 
out, that Goring himself seemed to discover a criminal 
type. According to him, the convicts studied were from 
one to two inches shorter than other people of the same 
occupational groups and weighed from three to seven 
and a half pounds less, and according to the imperfect 
mental test he made, they were mentally inferior. The so- 
called Goring type, however, was entirely different from 
the Lombrosian, and did not require atavism, degeneracy 
or epilepsy as an explanation. 

The criminological pendulum then swings to the op- 
posite extreme. A new school cropped up which appre- 
ciated the teachings and discoveries of neither Lombroso 
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nor Goring. The followers of this school, sensing the 
absurdities to which the theories of Lombroso and Gor- 
ing logically lead, dogmatically asserted that criminality 
is the outcome of environment alone. With striking su- 
perficiality of observation and looseness of reasoning, this 
school, over-exaggerating a factor of crime, insisted and 
asserted that criminals are not to the manner born, are 
not mentally inferior, but are the inevitable results of the 
irresistible force of the various circumstances in which 
they are born and reared. Criminals are the “victims of 
circumstances.” Therefore, criminality is wholly due to 
poverty, to being brought up in a sordid home, to having 
bad parents, to lack of education, to drunkenness and the 
like. When we compel this theory to reveal itself in all 
its naked smplicity it means merely this: a criminal is 
not a free human being—he is an automaton whose every 
action is necessitated by untoward external forces. 

New theories have sprung up lately, since the science of 
medicine has leaped into the muddle. These theories have 
become quite popularized since the notorious Loeb-Leo- 
pold trial in Chicago. Psychiatrists and neurologists and 
psychopathologists are endeavoring to show that criminal- 
ity is a kind of disease—that there is such a thing as emo- 
tional insanity that motivates the criminal and makes him 
wholly irresponsible for his deeds. Dr. Healy of Chicago 
was the first investigator to point out the importance of 
this emotional factor. Since the advent of this and other 
new-fangled theories, sociologists and criminologists and 
social service workers especially are endeavoring to eject 
the traditional words “crime” and “criminal” from the 
dictionary, and replace them by the much nicer sounding 
words “delinquency” and “delinquent.” Up to the present, 
the psychiatrists and psychoanalysts haven’t reached the 
end of their tether; we are told that many important dis- 
coveries in criminology are hovering behind the horizon. 

Let us now briefly review Darrow and Barnes and Ol- 
son. Darrow and Barnes are merely miniature Lom- 
brosos, say what you will, and the worthy Judge Olson 
simply tries to out-Goring Dr. Goring. Here are some 
choice morsels from the prolific pen of Lawyer Darrow: 
“My thesis is that the supposed free will with which met- 
aphysicians have endowed man is a myth, and that the 
problem of crime is not one of punishment, but of educa- 
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tion and environment, as these can be applied to his struc- 
ture”... “Enough evidence has been gathered to al- 
low us to proceed upon this hypothesis: the mechanistic 
view of life is so fully supported by facts that it seems to 
be the only rational starting point for the discussion of 
man. So far as we know he functions as a mechanism,” 

“Whether there is anything ‘spiritual’ in man 
really does not seriously bear upon the question of the 
treatment of crime, for everyone of intelligence knows 
that man is closely bound up by his heredity and environ- 
ment, and that free will, as once believed in, is not only 
foolish but cruel” . . . “It will not do to under- 
estimate heredity and environment. There is nothing else 
in man. No one can doubt their controlling power in man 
any more than in the animal world.” 

So far Darrow, like Lombroso, with hardly any modi- 
fication, he holds that crime is the necessary and inevitable 
outcome of heredity and environment; that there is noth- 
ing spiritual in man, and that free will is a “cruel myth.” 

Professor Barnes echoes Darrow. He has lately pub- 
lished articles in the Current History Magazine, the 
American Mercury and the Journal of Social Forces. I 
shall summarize these articles in his own words: “The 
net result of the application of psychiatry to the problem 
of criminology has been the entire repudiation and elimi- 
nation, once and for all, of the theological and metaphysi- 
cal interpretation of crinsinal conduct and responsibility. 
It has been shown that a criminal act is absolutely de- 
termined for the indvidual on the basis of his biological 
heredity, his past and present experiences and both. There 
is not the slightest iota of freedom of choice allowed either 
the criminal or the normal citizen in his daily conduct. 
Further, it is absurd that the degree of degradation of 
the criminal personality can in any fundamental way be 
measured by the nature of the crime.” Hence, Barnes 
simply goose-steps with Darrow in denying free will and 
emphasizing the necessitating force of heredity and envir- 
onment in the criminal makeup. The two of them have 
done a world of harm because of the large, mixed public 
they can reach. Their doctrine is neither new nor atttac- 
tive and is “consummate nonsense of purest ray serene.” 
Even the man on the street could sense the fact that they 
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are merely bluffing their- way through when they pretend 
that their vaporings are based on scientific investigation 
and discoveries which have never been made, either by 
themselves or by anyone else. 

Judge Olson, notorious now because of his unhappy 
connection with the McClintock case, jauntily exhumes 
the teaching of Charles Goring and palms it off on an 
unsophisticated public as something new and original. 
In the current issue of the Forum, he maintains that there 
is a “criminal type” and that ‘‘mental deficiency—insanity 
—lies equally at the bottom of all crime, the type of crime 
depending upon the nature and extent of the defect.”” The 
illustrious Judge of Chicago illogically drew this conclu- 
sion from the fact that “of 2,681 persons examined in the 
Municipal Court Laboratory, the individuals being brought 
in from the Boys’ Court, the Morals Court, the Domestic 
Relations Court and outside criminal branches, there were 
1,448 dementia praecox cases.” 

From this scanty premise, Judge Olson at once speaks 
of “all crimes” and “all criminals” and with one puff he 
blows away all moral freedom and responsibility that any 
criminal might have, no matter where he plies his unholy 
trade and no matter what unholy trade he plies. This is 
a childish generalization, to say the least, and a brief 
visit to Sing Sing and the Hudson River State -Hospital 
will at once convince the intelligent observer that Olson 
is all wrong. He should merely have said: “Many of 
the crooks I have met are crazy.” 

Let us now approach the subject of crime and the 
criminal from the standpoint of common sense. Sad to 
say, there is no complete Catholic literature on the sub- 
ject, although occasional articles have appeared in our 
Catholic magazines, especially in America, where for 
instance, the learned Dr. James J. Walsh, in a recent issue, 
readily admitted the truism that we are all “potential 
criminals.” 

Crime is not an objective entity like Consumption. It 
varies in its nature with time and place. Among. the 
Bedouins for instance, theft is no crime. “Among sundry 
dark folk, it is good form to eat your contemporaries, 
fried or roasted, but it is a capital offense to fail to sup- 
port your second-cousin’s brother-in-law’s aunt. In Eng- 
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land to-day, fornication is not an indictable offense, but 
until very recently, it was a heinous crime to marry your 
deceased wife’s sister. “Step over almost any State boun- 
dary,” says Walter Pitkin, “here in our own country, and 
you leave certain crimes behind you and walk into new 
ones. Hence with crime varying geographically and 
epochally, there cannot possibly be a criminal type.” 

Further, the sensible student of criminology protests 
against the nonchalant manner in which popular crimin- 
ologists of to-day and yesterday draw sweeping and uni- 
versal conclusions about criminals from facts known—or 
guessed at—about convicted criminals or convicts. As a 
matter of ascertained fact most criminals, never having 
been apprehended, tried and convicted, are not convicts, 
and it is safe to say that most convicts—especially those 
studied by pseudo-scientists—are not typical of criminals 
as a class. Hence we can say with Professor Pitkin: “I 
contend in defense of the intelligent criminal, that all 
sweeping assertions about our lawbreakers are silly is so 
far as they merely generalize about prison surveys.” 

The true doctrine of crime and criminal conduct is 
quite simple. Probably it is because of its very simplicity 
and obviousness and because crime is a phase of ordinary 
human conduct that Catholic ethicians and psychologists 
have not dealt specifically with the subject. 

From a moral standpoint, the word Crime can be var- 
iously applied without involving moral turpitude. Hence, 
too, the word Criminal, in itself, does not imply anything 
bad or vile or atrocious, as it usually does in the minds 
of ordinary people. and _ pseudo-criminologists and 
psychiatrists—a criminal might be a saint. A _respec- 
table, law-abiding member of the community might be a 
devil in disguise. Take a man, for instance—and this is 
a true case—who has violated a purely penal law. He is 
arrested, convicted as a criminal and does time as a con- 
vict, It happens that his private life has been most ex- 
emplary. He is a faithful husband and a good father. 
He is a man much to be admired for his many virtues and 
he is anything but a menace to the community. And yet 
he is a criminal and a convict! Here is another fellow. 
Quite wealthy, respected, so-called law-abiding member 
of the community, honored, mayhap, by his fellow-citi- 
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zens with high public office. But he is an unfaithful hus- 
band; he is a betrayer of youth; he is engaged in shady 
business transactions, but by the exercise of careful cun- 
ning, he manages to keep within the law. He is a villain 
of deepest dye, and yet he is not a criminal! He is a 
serious menace to the welfare of the community, and yet 
he is not a convict! And we all know—or ought to know, 
to our sorrow—that there are thousands and thousands of 
such so-called respectable “scoundrels,” unjailed and un- 
striped, wandering about our fair country, footloose and 
free, seeking whom they may devour. 

Mr. Arthur Train, than whom no one has written more 
sensibly about crime, writes in his latest book, aptly en- 
titled “On the Trail of Bad Men’: “Crime is only a mani- 
festation of the individual’s unwillingness to bow to the 
will of Society. . . . Fundamentally, there is only an 
arbitrary distinction between wrongs, sins, crime. Mor- 
ally, ethically, politically, the mere sinner is just as dan- 
gerous to the community as the criminal. The meanest 
and most detestable men, beside whom an honest mur- 
derer is a sympathetic human being, may never violate a 
criminal statute.” 

From this and what I have already said we may judge 
that there are crimes and crimes, and criminals and crimi- 
nals, and that the man, rubbing elbows with us along the 
highways and byways of life may be much worse and a 
far greater menace to the community than ninety per cent 
of the poor unfortunate fellows who are doing time in 
priscn. 

Crime, according to Catholic ethics and psychology, is 
the outcome of four factors, two internal and two ex- 
ternal. Crime is a human act, and like any other human 
act that is placed contrary to some law or regulation, is the 
resultant of the operation of these same four factors. 
Briefly stated, the factors are these: the predisposition or 
proclivity of the agent and his free will, constituting the 
internal factors; and opportunity and temptation constitut- 
ing the external factors. , 





